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BALTIMORE : 
ee 
SALE OF IMPORTED STOCK. 
The Rev. J. A. Robertson, of whose importa- 
‘tion of improved short-horn Durhams and Ayr- 
shire cattle we spoke last year, sold a few days 
sinee to the 4lon. Harmar Denny, of Alleghany 
county, Pa., his splendid young Bull ,Bucking- 
ham, 2 Maat ay $ months old, a cow rising $ 
years old called Cowslip, and an Ayrshire cow 
between Gand 7 years old, mamed Virginia, in 
honor of the old dominion, the state which Mr. 
Robertson has adopted as the future home of him- 
self and family. ‘The two first of these animals, 
‘are-of the very purest blopd of the improved 
short horns, that could be obtained in England. 
They were selected by Mr. Robertson in person, 
who besides being an excellent judge himself, en- 
joyed opportunities and facilities which fall to the 
lot of few genilemen. Allied to some of the first 
families in the empire, and being then on the eve 
of departing for this country with a view of pur- 
chasing an estate for a permanent residence, all 
of his own, as well as the friends of his family, 
generously tendered their offices to aid him in 
his selections of stock, so that his own judgment; 
which is both shrewd and ripe, was backed by 
those of his numerous acquaintances. The ani- 
mals thus auspiciqusly selected were purchased 
without regard to price; superior excellence in 
points, handling, and pedigree, being the only ob- 
jects thought of. He imported them in Novem- 
ber last into Philadelphia, and brought them 
thence to.this port by water, whence they were 
sent to an estate he very soon afterwards bought 
in Middlesex co. Va. They were bought for 
his.own private use, but having, unfortanately for 
the health and safety of those noble lo-| 0 
eated himself in the tide-water district in- 
a8 ‘tegion so baleful to the health of horned 
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der the death of all introduced thérein as certain. 
Few, indeed, survive the first summer. Thus 
situated Mr. Robertson found himself compelled, 
in justice to his own interest, and in humanity to 
his‘animals, to dispose of them, in order that they 
might be saved to the country. This change of 
his original intention, though felt by him as. a 
sacrifice generously offered up, is the more easily 
borne as he will return to England in the fall, 
where he will have an opportunity of making o- 
ther selections to supply the place of the animals 
he has just disposed of. When his catile arrived 
here last fall, we had the pleasure of examining 
them, and then spoke of their fine qualities as 
we thought they merited. Recent opportunities 
of more thorough examination confirm us in the 
opinion we then formed, that Buckingham and 
Cowslip are among the very best improved short 
horns ever introduced into this country, and we 
are certain they will do muchia the hands of 
their present patriotic and public spirited owner 
to give tone and character to our native stock. 
Buckingham is rising 2 years. old and has a 
body of exquisite form and most ample length.— 
He is a dark rich mahogany red and white, the 
latter so arranged as to give the happiest effect in 
furnishing relief to the eye. !n his port he is ma- 
jestic and graceful—and as he walked before us 
the other day through a small grove attached to 
our barn-yard, we almost conceited as he passed 
from point to point, saluting the females of his 
tribe, into which he had but just been introduced, 
that he was inspired with as much conscious 
pride of hisown importance as is an Eastern 
Monarch when the charms of his Harem is un- 
folded to his longing and enraptured eyes. 

He strode onward with an elastic step and 
head erect, until he came to his own associates, 
Cowslip and Virginia, who had preceded hima 
few weeks,—with these he halted; in them he 
recognized the matchless compgnions not only of 
his voyage across the Atlantic—but of his love 
—for they are both ancient to him, and if hedid 
not pour out with the volubility of a biped, the 
joy that is not felt—he certainly did, with the el- 
oquence of a née beast, give evidence of his 
recognition, his good. feeling, gallant attention, 
and unchanged regards was impossible to 
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that ensued—each knew the other, and weteallas 
happy as dumb beasts could be, in meeting 2- 
gain after a separationof afew weeks. 
Whatever may be the fate of Buckingham, and 
his beautiful consorts, Cowslip - and Virginia, we 
feelsure that America owes a debt of gratitude to - 
their late owner, whose generous high-souled spir- 
it induced him at so much expense, risk, and anx- 
iety of mind, to bring them to the Jand of hisa- 
doption. Nor will the debt be less to our patriot- 
ic fellow citizen, Mr. Denny, who, with ‘so much 
munificent liberality has purchased them with 
the laudable view of improving the stock. of the 
country. Should he design to offer the services 
of this high-bred Bull, his neighbors should not 
fail to avail themselves of them, for without der- 
ogation from the virtues of any other animal 
now in our country, we question much whether 
there is one his superior in all the attributes of a 
thorough-bred improyed Short-horaed Durham. 
The following were the prices at which they 
were sold. 
Buckingham, $750. ' 
Cowslip, $400. 
Virginia, $300. 
Their pedigrees are as follows : 4 
Bull, Young Buckingham—Calved March 24, 
1834, by Col, Craddock’s Buckingham, Dam by 
Scipio, g. d. by old Stephen, 
Scipio and Stephen were the property of Mr. 
Charge, one of the most eminent breeders in the 
county of Durham. See Herd Book. 
Stephen was directly descended from Comet, 
which was sold for 1000 guineas. . Old Buck- 
ingham won the Barnard Castle prize in Dur- 
ham, and was got by y Ephueum dam by Young 
Rockingham, g. d. by Ephygum 
by Old Rockingham, and won a premium in min Men- 


chester. 
Heifer, Cowslip, is pare pp tog roan 


of great size, fine fo ears old, got 
by Architect, dam by i bg tpt waM.. Thorutae 
corge, g- g ¢. Burdon, Architect we goby 
Highflyer ; dam Lady Brough, a cele = 
sold at Mr. Wytham’s slp, of Darli ; 
is in calf by Buckingham. See Herd 
Highflyer was sold to Capt. Davis, at at Ma- 
son’s wal of Chilton, for 210 guineas, Rob Roy 
was a fist oo tes tomas Seatak Cow- 
slip is now in oung 
Virginia, a light red and white, imported by 
the most noble the Marquis of Westmi 
Ayrshire, in, April 1881, she was then 





old. She is 
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DIFFICULTIES OF IMPORTING STOCK. 


P. Roserts— 
ay ald rg reply to your remarks con- 
: English prices of Short Horns, I beg 
gate a few facts, which I shall do with 
respect for the gentleman whose recent 
has been assumed as an spparent 
for fixing an estimate upon mine. A na- 
and particularly one whose in- 
want of connexion in the country, 
unfit him for such an agency, must 
. hazards at every step in travelling 
the t cattle county of Durham in 
feh of choice Short Horns. He is suddenly 
ushered in amongst a shrewd, wary body of men, 
many of whom will not hesitate to extol their 
cattle, and urge forward their sale thereby upon 
‘their pedigree and parts, at the expense of truth 
and honesty. The confiding stranger becomes 
presently inspired with confidence by the cordi- 
> his reception, and may be induced to 
make @ purchase of an animal which had been 
faatened upon his fancy by these means, and in 
all probability would be afterwards recommend- 
ed to.a neighboring breeder, with whom his late 
host was in concert, in regard of trepanning a fo- 
re into a purchase of imperfectly bred ani- 
with defective pedigrees, and this is practis- 
a ‘with more impunity upon a foreigner and in- 
ot samategr.in cattle, knowing that the 
former would be without the reach of complaint, 
While the latter, who would be looked upon asa 
ndvice in the trade With more means than brains, 
‘would be laughed at asa novice and told to profit 
by his experience. 
As regards the expense of importation, which 
appears to have been very much underrated, we 
old the constant risk of losing the animals by 
nautical and other contingencies, (that can only 
be estimated by professed breeders,) with much 
more sdficitude than any incidental cost of trans- 
‘portation abroad. 
~ Tmay have been lavish, in my own expendi- 
ture, but I consider myself amply repaid in the 
joyment of the gratification which I assure you 
ive, 1st, in having been the humble means 
of bestowing a permanent benefit upon the soil of 
‘my adopted country, and 2dly, in having landed 
these valuable and matchless animals in health 
and condition, without a bruise or injury of any 
sort; which your own experience will doubtless 
instruct you has seldom, if ever, been done. There 
are numberless trifling precautions which would 
escape the mind of an unsteady minded person, 
and which can only be seen by the exertion of 
t, which materially contribute to the safety 
and health of the animals, to say nothing of the 
veterinary skill frequently required aboard the 
ship, the want of which, has so often lost both 
horses and horned stock, while on their voyage 
to.America. Longer experience, and a more in- 
‘timate acquaintance with the Durham market, 
‘will eventually convince persons who may not be 
incredulous, of these plain truths. 
In reference to my’own stock, I imported them 
solely for my own estate, and néver even intend- 
to allow Buckingham to stand ; and our me- 
incholy disappoirtment in Middlesex county, es- 
pecially in regard of grazing, has alone compell- 
od their sale; but J em about to return to Europe, 
nd if 1 be spared to come to America again, [ 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER 


bring the and most valuable 


brood stock of the choicest breeds of British cat- 
tle, which has ever been sent to this country. 
I remain, dear sir, 
Yours, very faithfully, 


A. R. 


REMARKS ON THE CULTIVATION OF 
TURNIPS. 

As the season will soon arrive for preparing the 
ground and sowing Turnip seed, I have deemed 
it proper to give the following directions. After 
twenty-five years’ experience, | recommend them 
as containing the result of my observation in this 
particular branch of husbandry, and if they should 
be carefully followed, the turnip crop which is 
regarded as an uncertain one, may be rendered 
certain. 

The land suited to this crop ought not to be 
rich, but of a medium fertility, and pulverized by 
repeated ploughings and harrowings, until very 
fine; as near the consistency of pulverised virgin 
soil of new land as possible: and the turnip crop 
will very suitably succeed all early spring crops, 
such as potatoes, peas, radishes, beans, and clo- 
ver after the first mowing, and will do without 
manure, provided the four first enumerated have 
been manured in the spring. 

MANURE. 


A small dressing of manure is necessary, say 
ten ox cart loads to the acre, of ashes or old cold 
manure, such as yard shovellings, &c. unfermen- 
ted manures will spoil the crop by making it run 
to top, rendering the roots hot and rough. 


SEED AND ITS PREPARATION. 


This is one of the most important parts to be 
attended to. Without good, true seed, all the o- 
ther labor is lost. I feel that I cannnot impress 
the necessity of procuiing good seed, too forci- 
bly upon the mind of the agriculturist, as some 
persons from mistaken notions of the true charac- 
ter of this excellent root, have adopted the ruin- 
ous plan of raising their seed from refuse turnips 
—-now it is well known among practical horti- 
culturists, that if one such turnip be permitted to 
go to seed among twenty good ones, it will spoil 
the whole. 

In order to hasten vegetation,and by that means 
escape the ravages of the fly, it is best to soak 
the seed in rain water twenty-four hours ; but if 
wanted sooner a few minutes in warm water will 
answer. It is strongly recommended to soak the 
seed in lamp oil, copperas water, other poison- 
ous solutions, which is said to impart a disagree- 
able flavor to the seed plant, which saves it from 
the fly. After soaking the seed, it ought to be 
rolled in plaster, or ashes, to dry them; and for 
sowing broad cast, | mix a pound of seed with a 
bushel of the mfxture to the acre, enabling the 
sower to adjust his hand to one bushel to the a- 
cre. But those who have the clover or turnip 
drill may sow the naked seed in rows about 12 
inches apart. by closing every other slide of the 
former which will save much time in hoeing. 

TIME OF SOWING. 

In the neighborhood of Baltimore, the seed 
may be sown from the 25th day of July to the 
15th of September, the former for stock and the 
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ploughing, and then immediately give the ; 
SB pounican necks with he Siew stot 
the seed while the ground is damp, and until fine, 
harrow, and the plants will soon appear. , A 
they ar should the fly be destructive, ; 
them: er. As itis apt to be dry at 
seas ear, it is best to sow a litde be- 
fore or soon after a rain, to get the plants up; 
otherwise the seed often perishes; but sowing 
on fresh plotighed ground is a great advantage. - 
HOEING, &e. a 


After the’plants are up and the largest leaf hag 
grown as e as a cent, run the harrow 
them, which breaks the crust, hurries the youn 
weeds, and moulds the plants; and from the po 
of seed, if the fly has not been destructive, there 
will be plenty of plants to admit of the harrow be 
ing run each way, which puts the ground in fing 
order: then commence with the. all-im 
work of hoeing, without which all the other w: 
will be nearly lost, unless the turnips are intend- 
ed to furnish a neighboring mrrket, than by thin- 
ning out the largest for market occasionally’ as 
they advance in size, the hoeing may be dis 
ed with. Each hand must take about 5 feet wide 
and use the hoe actively, and single out the plants 
as near. 12 inches apart as can be done by the 
eye. This is a tedious operation: but 4 or § 
hands, sticking close to it, will sodg learn to do 
the work quick, and get over a large piece of 
groand in a day; and after it is done, there will 
be one single plant to each foot of ground, instead 
of a dozen to the foot ip some places, and only 
one to the yard in others, as is the case when the 
seed is gown thin, and. left without hoeing “or 
thinning; consequently in the one case, they will 
be too thick to grow, and in the other will not 
grow for want of culture. The large white fiat 
or Norfolk is the best kind for early use ; and the 
ruta baga, and yellow bullock, for late use. Et 
ther of these ought to be sowed earlier than the 
above—the firsta month, and the latter one or 
two weeks. The white stone and tankard tur- 
nip are good kinds, particularly the latter, as: it 
grows to a great size and is sweet. 2 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


MARL—ITS NATURE AND EFFECTS. 


The following extract from Professor Roger’ 
late Geological Report, will give our agricultural 
readers some more distinct idea of this remark- 
able, and recently much talked of manure, whieh 
abounds in Monmouth and 6ther countries of 
New Jersey. 

Marl or green mineral ioses nothing of its 
potency by along exposure, even of years, to war 
ter and the atmosphere; in other words, it is 
rot dissolved or decomposed, or changed, by 
ordinary atmosphere agents which react so pow- 
erfully upon many other minerals, and conse 
quently we are toregard it as nearly tact, with it 
to effect its decomposition, by the vital power 
their organs, and imbibe a portion of some 
its constituents. 

“ MrPWooley manured apiece of land in:the 
proportion of two hundred loads of good s 
manure to the acre, applying upon an D 
tract of the same soil his marl in the ratio of & 





latter part for table ; the ground being well pre- 
pared, the manure spread when necessary, once 


bout twenty loads per acre. The crops, 
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pon the section which had received the madi ; 
and there was this additional fact greatly in fa- 
vor of the fossil manure over the putrescent one, 
that the soil entiched by it, was entirely free of 
weeds, while the stable manure rendered its own 
cop very foul. , 
“This being an experiment, an extravagantly 
dressing of manure was employed, but not 
exceeding the usual average application morethan 
twenty loads of marl surpassed what was neces- 
sary for it. 
‘Experience has already shown that land once 
y maried, retains its fertility with a little 
diminution for at least ten or twelve years, if 
care can be had not to crop ittoo severely, while 
with all practicable precautions, the stable ma- 
pure must be renewed at least three times in 
that interval to maintain in the soil a correspon- 
i ree of vigor. 
atone high ned deservedly high, name, which 
the Squancuin Marl now boasts, was an induce- 
ment to me to subject it to chemical examination 
with special care and rigor. In external aspect 
it differs in norespect from many other marls of 
the State, and, chemically studied, { do not fiad 
it to depart very materially from several others in 
the proportion of its constituents, though it does 
most certainly possess an arnount of potash in its 
composition not a little astonishing. Others, 
however, seem to have nearly as much. 
‘ At the pits, which are very extensive, the marl 
is sold at the rate of 37 1-2 cents the load. 
e * 


It is transported by wagons to a distance, in 
some directions of twenty miles, and retailed, 
when hauled that far, at thesate of ten ortwelve 
cents a bushel—being very profitabl y spread up- 
on the soil in the small proportion of twenty-five 
or even twenty bushels to the acre. The fact 
that so mall an amount of this mar! is found effi- 
cacious to the soi!, whichafter two or three dres- 
sings is permanently improved, and to a high 
pitch, by it, furnishes me one consideration for 
supposing that too generally the marl is spread 
with a prodigality surpassing all the necessities 
of land. 

‘A specimen of the marl from Throp’s lowest 
layer yielded me, after reiterated trials, uniform- 
ly about the following, for its composition : 


Silica - - - 48,40 
Protoxide of iron - - 21,60 ° 
Alumina - - . - 6,40 
Lime - - - . 10,40 
Potash - - - - 14,48 
Water - - - - 4,40 


99,68 in 100 
grains, 

In connexion with the foregoing extracts we 
add a few facts and experiments collected from 
the gentlemen whose names are used : 

Mesers. Tunis and John B. Forman say that 
they have used Squancum Marl, at the rate of 
100 bushels to the acre, on very poor, worn ovt, 
cold clay land : the produce of the first year was 
30 bushels of buckwheat to the acre—and the 
second year (it being sowed the year before with 
Clover and herd) it cot a ton or more of 
hay per acre, after which about one hundred bush- 


ere timothy ‘and clover, were much the heavier | 


good | the base ofthe circumference. The male flowers: 
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els of marl. per acre were scatiered over the seed, 
and it now. yields two tons.of good hay per acre.. 


They have also resuscitated mowing ground, af- | 


ter it iad become too poot to produce a crop, 
by spreading 100 bushels ef marl per acre over 
the sod, and the effect was to mellow the soil, 
and produce two tons of hay to the acre ; the 
hay produced was of a superior quality, and free 
from weeds. One hundred bushels of marl to 
the acre of land, so poor as to have been consid- 
ered useless, will raise a crop of from 12 to 20 
bushels of rye to the acre, and leave a. fine sod 
of white clover. -From thrée pints to two quarts 
of marl per hill of potatoes (the. hills three feet 
apart onthe ground) has produced from 200 to 
250 bushels peracre. They have found the marl 
avery superior manure for turnips, and garden 
truck in general. The effect of marling lands 
planted with apple trees, has an astonishing effect 
in improving the trees and fruit. They have 
known marl to be spread on bog meadow, and to 
canse double the quantity of superior hay to be 
produced. A neighbor of theirs, a few years 
since, sowed out of a basket, about 60 bushels 
of marl, on three or four acres ofyery poor land, 
and reaped about 100 bashels of buckwheat. 

_Dr. Forman states that two or three years ago 
he broke up a small piece of land, which forty 
years had been considered too poor toplough, and 
applied about 100 bushels of marl per acre; the 
land produced a good crop of rye and ‘has cut 
about’a ton of clover hay per acre every year 
since. He also states that Squancum Marl was 
first used about thirty years ago by Derick Cham- 
berlain, under the name of creek mud ; it caus- 
ed the piece of Jand thus manured, to produce 
double the quantity it had done before, and the 
effect on the land is still visible-—Franklin 
Mercury. 

We copy some interesting suggestions to-day 
on Strawberries from the essay of an English 
gentleman in this country,—Newark Daily Ad- 


vertiser. 


STRAWBERRIES—BARREN AND BEARING. 

This fruit is certainly quite as fine here, as in 
England. We have the real Hautbois —that 
Queen among strawberries—of which very few 
people in this country have eaten; for the fruit 
which is so called by many gardeners, is not the 
true Hautbois, although it be a little like it in per- 
fume. What isin general thought to be Haut- 
bois is nothing more than the Alpine, a small light 
red strawberry, which falls from the stem as easi- 
ly as the raspberry does; the real Hautbois, how- 
ever, does not ripen well in the upper part of the 
state of New York. 

Independently of the slight approach to the 
perfume of the Hautbois, the Alpine plantresem- 
bles it in the shape and peculiarity of leaf, which 
is deep green, glossy and crimped. In fact, the 
leaves of both are exactly alike,excepting in rize, 
the true Hautbois being twice as large ag the Al- 
pine. The flowers of the latter are very different 
the male and female flowers are on separate, 
plants The female blossoms can easily be dis- 


tinguished from the others; the former appeared | ' 


like a green turf, with sinall yellow dots around 








are st with stamens, about a third ofan inch 















long, having lite yellow heads 
faring. : 

“The fact is so settled and. corti 
the sexes of plants, that it.is almost abeurd to 
ter into any preement about it; yet so m 
rance and ¢carelesness prevail a 
tors of strawberries, that the knowledge j 
men of science have obtained is of no avail... I 


once heard a gentleman say that his strawberry 

lantsal ways bore fruit and that no care wast 

P fe bore Ie ene sat care wsaen 
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to observe the due proportion 
ing blossoms! This pérson was a botanist- 
closet botanist—one who used to pick up flow 
in the fields, in woods, in the crevices of roc 
and had plants sent to him from abroad! © 
would talk for hours on the subject, and ‘was in 
full correspondence with the learnéd of Euro 
He knew of the difference, to be sure, but he: 
sisted that nature regulated all this matter’ 

never left any thingto chance. == 

We frequently hear of beds which blossom 
freely and yet never bear fruit ; ignorant peoph 
attribute the failure to frost, to a toorich o 
poor soil; and in fact a hundred reas 
given for the Joss. of fruit. “My soil is not sai 
to strawberries,” seid a gentléman‘one day to Dr} 
Bentley, “and I. am compeljed very reluctant’; 
to give up the pleasure of raising them. TI have 
tried various positions for thejg location, and have 
made experiments with different kindsof manure, 
to no purpose. I have tried to raise nit 
rich sandy loam and on poor land, fut if te 
a crop one season, they disappear in the second, 
Nay, so unsuited is my soil to their natu 
those. runners which crept under a, into a 
rich border of my garden, from a neighbor’s bed, 
which aay bore abundantly, never even made 
a show of fruiting. You can look at them now, 
they are not quite out of blossom.” : 

Dr. Bentley examined the plants—they were 
all males, He then went tothe neighbor's gar- 
den, and saw there, likewise, that there were 
very few bearing plants. “You will not have 
many strawberries this year,” said the Doctor to 
the gardener, 

“Oh! you are mistaken,” said the latter, 
“There was the greatest show of blossoms I ever 
saw, and there has been no frost to burt | 

“Well—take my word for it, my friend,” as 
the Doctor, that this bed will not give you 
quarts of strawberries this year, and if you do 
not weed out all the plants that bear these blos- 
soms”—pulling up some male b 
fill in the vacancies with plants of this kind”— 
shewing him the female blossom—“you will have 
no fruit at all next sommer.” 

The man sneered at the Doctor—he had but 
few strawberries, as was predicted, and the next 
summer, about the time that he expected the 
fruit to set, not seeing any, he dug up the bed 
and made a new one! : 

A strawberry bed never will fail in any.ki 
of soil, if the proportion of bearing and 2 
ing plants be as one of the latter to ten of the 
former. Excess of rain or cold or hest, 
may injure the size and Gavor of the \ 
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re constantly working among them and 
them feo San wool The plants 
ell snd blossomed well, but they did 
“our care, for they gave us no froit. 
that all the plants must have been 


Mr. sent toa gentleman in Burlingt*n 
some plants of the Higbee strawberry. They 
ved in good order after a fine August rain of 

wo days, and the next May they were all in 
re it there was not a female plant among 

m. Two or three runners had been set a- 
¥! themselves to give runners for a new 
fed rom these runners, which happened to be 
males, the plants which had been sent to Mr. 
Phos had been taken. Mr. Thorn did not find 
ot the cause of his misfortune until our good 
saw the blossoms; of course the whole 
bed had to be dug up. Ifthey had been female 
planis, it would have only been necessary to take 
every tenth plant and deposite a barren plant 


e male” plants of certain kinds of strawber- 
are more apt tosend out runners, than the 


femaic. Fr instance: in the Higbee, the male 


would soon cover the bed with their run- 
= the exclusion of the females, whereas in 


real, dark brown Hautbois, the female plants 
strorigest and completely occupy the ground, 
“The best plan therefore is to have a few plants 
of both sexes in different places, that a proper pro- 
portion of each may ‘be’ taken to make a new bed. 
ion iw. necesséry with. the Havtbois, 
because there is no difference in the shape of the 
leaf, and of coursé we never could tell the male 
from the female, unless the plant were in hlos- 
som. But in the Higbee, or large solid preserv- 
strawberry, the case is different, the latter 
bala rodnder, fuller, thicker, of a paler green, 
more cramped, and less glossy. A practised eye 
ean tell the difference between them immediate- 
ly. 
.. One reason why the Chili strawberry is said to 
be a “she bearer,” is because the barren plants 
“soon predominate. But if one steady course be 
pursued, there will be no trouble with the culti- 
vation of any of those strawberries which have 
male and female blossoms in different plants. 

A strawberry bed, well managed, must never 
have asingle runner in it. The plants should be 
fourteen inches apart each way, if in a private 
we but ifthe fruit be for sale, then they 

Id be ten inches apart in one direction, and 
three feet in the other, so as to allow the hand 
plough to be used betweenthe rows. This hand 
pleugh will save a great deal of Jabor,-as three 
men (horses will not do) will turn over more 

nd, and more effectually, in one hoor, than 
three men could do in twelve with the 


When the first Season is over, Dr. Bentley, 
with a garden tool called a half moon cutter, has 
all the dead and broken leaves, as well as the 

cut off close’ to the plant. The hand- 
-is then used, and thus the plants have 
‘tore t from the tagging, and pulling, 
ig which they have undergone during 


of yielding ‘fruit. 


[From the New York Cultivator.] 
“Tue Wurst Worm. 


Jesse Bur1—Having seen a call in one num- 
ber of the useful paper, the Cultivator, for in- 
formation in relation to the weavel, or wheat 
insect, I send thee the result of my observations 
and discoveries, which if not fully satisfactory 
to. thy readers, I-hope it will induce some of 
them to pursue my investigation, and if the far- 
mers generally arrive to the same conclusion as 
myself, I think the time not far distant, when 
they will totally destroy the race of the distruc- 
tive little foe. : 

In the first place, I have found that the insect 
which attacks the wheat is a small enuff-brown 
fly, which deposits its eggs in the hull of the 
wheat, when it is in full blow, the bull at that 
time being open. These eggs produce from 
three to fifteen little maggots to each deposite, 
and by the time the kernel gets to its milky state, 
they are sufficiently matured to convert it to 
their food. 

And as the wheat becomes hard, they are so 
far advanced in the stage of their existence, as 
to prepare foPtheir next and more elevated 
state of life,in the form of the fly. To effect 
this, they form to themselves, a covering or in- 
crustation, which I shall compare to that of the 
cocoon of the silkworm, in which they are pro- 
tected for a next year’s developement. And in 
this dormant state they still remain in the hull 
of the wheat, to be brought forth by the re-an- 
imating heat of spring, in the most perfect form 
of this insect life, the smal] snuff-brown fly; but 
like all other insects, can at all times be brought 
to active life by a proper degree of heat. I have 
carefully watched the wheat from the time of 
heading to maturity, and have discovered the fly, 
in numerous instances, pushed into.the hull of 
the wheat while in the blow, and on examining, 
could discover the small eggs, or deposit, which 
produces the little maggot, which we term the 
weavel. It is but a short time they remain in 
the active maggot form, but the precise time | 
cannot say, but probably about as long as the 
wheat remains in the milky state. A few years 
past at the time of harvesting my wheat, the 
season of harvesting was very rainy, and | put 
my wheat into the barn very damp, which caused 
it to heat in the mow. In the course of the fall 
I had occasion to go tothe upper part of the 
barn, and I*found the inside of the root literally 
covered with this same little fly, which had been 
prematurely hatched by the heat of the mow. I! 
thrashed the wheat by a machine, and on clean- 
ing, got several quarts of the cocoons of the wea- 
vel probably half of which were hollow, and the 
hole plain to be seen, where the fly escaped. 
The others were sound, and continued the insect 
in the same state of life as when it encased itself 
to be incubated by the heat of the next season. 
And this perfectly accounted for the innumera- 
ble swarms of flies on the roof of the barn. 


In the spring following, or near the first of 
June, | was in my barn yard, when] had thown 
out the straw of my wheat, and I found the 
heaps covered with the same kind of fly as was 
on the roof of the barn the fall before. And I 
have no doubt these flies were produced from 





- ' the cocoon Of weavef and like all other flies, live 


on pe and decayed substances; the manure 
of the yard affording ample subsistence, as they 
at first cannot fly—neither could those in the 
roof of the barn. a 
Now I conclude these flies are all hatched og, 
about the same time, and the usual season ‘that 
wheat isin the blow, isthe exact time whe 
these flies by a law of their nature, deposit 
egys for the continuation of their species. And 
this accounts for the fact, that very late n 
wheat, and some pieces of very early wheat, em 
cape the time of their deposit. In proof of the 
foregoing, I will mention a corroborating circum» 
stance, which happened to a friend of mine, thé 
same season I have been mentioning. He went 
east to sell the right of a threshing maching/ 
When in Orange county in Vermont, wishing to 
show the power of his maehine, requested the 
privilege of threshing. A man whose name | 
have now forgotten, told him he had a quantity 
of wheat which was very much destroyed by the 
weavel and mow heat, which he might thresh and 
welcome. Some time after he commenced. 
threshing he found himself and machine cover. 
ed withan immense quantity of small flies which 
could not fly, which no doubt were the produe.. 
tion of the weavel, and hatched in the fall by. 
the heat of themow.—The next parcel whichhe 
threshed, in the same neighborhood, and put up 
in good condition, produced no flies. 1 am pare 
ticular in mentioning this fact, to show that the 
weavel is contained in the dormant state in the 
wheat, straw and chaff, and hatched in the spring. 
following, from manure, barn litter, and heaps of 
straw, and is probably in the vigor of its life ate 
the time wheat is in the blow, and at that time 
deposits its eggs tobe hatched the next season; 
and that wheat in the soft state, is the only are 
ticle proper for nourishing their young while im 
the maggot form, and affording them safe keep- 
ing through the winter. 
Now should these become established fa 
it is plain to be seen that the united cxection : 
farmers can, in two or three years, totally destroy 
their race. ; 
The manner in which I propose, is to thresh 
the wheat in the fields, which may easily be done 
by threshing machines, and burn all the straw 
and chaff in ihe fields, and burn over his stable 
ground. Let this be practised by every person 


to say, we shall not be troubled with the weavel. 
The wheat should be floured in the winter, and 


some process, to destroy what few insects may 
be lodged amony it. 
assured, that the great evil of the insect is not in 
the seed wheat, but inthe straw and chaff. 
From thy friend, Henry Green. 
Kingsbury, .V. Y., 15th mo. 16th, 1836. 


ee 
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[From the Genesee Farmer. ] 


BY T. 8. P. 


the best mode of cultivating the Morus Multie» 





wha raises wheat, and in two years, 1 am bold _ 


such as is kept for seed should be subjected to’ . 


But the farmers may rest _ 


CULTURE OF THE CHINESE MULBERRY. . 


7 


The great importance which this branch of in+: ~ 
dustry has now assumed, renders it proper thaty*’’ 


caulis should be fully discussed. My experienc®s* 
is not very extensive in the propagation and reafe;.% 
ing of it, and feeling apprehensive that some re. 
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> hE Up been called to a piece of ground;used as 








marks which have recently been published in 
the Genesee Farmer are “A sufficiently guarded, 
‘and that they may therefore lead to disastrous 
results if adopted by the inexperienced, I will 
venture to submit a few comments upon them. 

Of aseries of interesting communications from 
‘Ww. W.B. it is stated in the third number, on the 
authority. of Joseph Davenport, that the cultiva- 
tion of the Chinese Mulberry should, during the 
first and second seasons, be restricted to cutting 
off the weeds above the ground, and stirring the 
gorface but little, in order that the soil‘may be- 
come hard. ‘The object in view is to prevent 
the too luxuriant growth of the shoots, and give 
to the wood the necessary degree of compactness 
to withstand the winter. 


‘The Chinese Mulberry requires generous treat- 
ment as much as any plant! am acquainted with. 
Tfit does not receive it, the growth will be stunt- 
ed, ind the root and stem be equally dwarfish. 
Itis very true that the hardness of the wood may 
be increased by the mode of culture recommen- 
ded above; but the development of the plant 
will be so gradual as to furnish very limited means 
of increasing it; and more than that, the abundant 
supply of fuod for the silk worm, (the end and 
aim of the culture,) will be delayed perhaps for 
several years. [t would inmy opinion, be better 
to treat the plant as an herbaceous perennial un- 
tilit had acquired greater strength, for under this 
course a plenty of wood might besecured; which 
in these times is in continual demand; and it 
would also yield a considerable quantity of food 
for the worm during the second and third year 
from the cutting. 


The selection of a proper site for the mulber- 


ry is an object of great importance. If it be 


planted on a high situation, and in a dry and mo-}. 


derately fertile soil, it may besubjected to the 
most careful and continued culture, without en- 
dangering the life of the plant upon the accession 
of frost. All writers agree that a low and moist 
situation is unsuitable for supplying food of a 
proper quality for the worm; and it is doubtless 
a legs favorable locality for promoting the welfare 
of the tree. Gross nourishment will produce a 
grossindividual. But in regard to the plan advo- 
cated by Joseph Davenport, although with his 
experience and observation he may successfully 
pursue it by following or varying it according to 
circumstances, yet the adoption of it by cultiva- 
tors at large might not be attended with the same 
happy effects. An eligible site should, | think, 
be greatly preferred to attempting tocontrol the 
growth by an imperfect and precarious supply of 
sustenance. ‘To guard against danger from frost 
during the first andeven second winter, it would 
be an easy matter to take off the branches at the 
tusface of the ground, and by means of a plough 
turn a ridge over the row. Such a protection 
would no doubt be effectual, especially in a 
Rorthern climate,,where there is not the same 
Vicissitudes as in southern regions. It is the 
eableness of the latter which is more to 
be dreaded than the continued cold of New En- 
gland or New Y ork. 
If the soil for a mulberiy plantation be at first 
tathet thin and meagre, theré will still be no ne- 
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nursery for rearing the Chinese mulberry during 
the last four years. When first appropriated to 
‘this purpose, it was exceedingly poor, but the 
fall.and decay of such a mass of foliage has a- 
lone wrought an entire change in its quality and 


freely. manured each successive season. And 
although in regular plantations, the leaves will 
be stripped for the worm, yet a large number 
must remain at the close of the summer, under 
the most rigorous system of exaction, to return 
something to the earth, and consequently to im- 
prove it. 
_ As however some doubts seem yet to exist 
whether the Morus Multicaulis will be able ef- 
fectually to resist the. winters of the northern 
states, and as it has been suggested, and indeed 
rendered probable by the remarks of W. W.'B., 
that plants raised from the seed will be more 
hardy than the parent, it may be desirable to en- 
courage the propagation in that mode. Here- 
tofore the wood has been in greater request than 
the berries; but | am informed by a friend that 
he hadtrees to bear very abundantly last year; 
and I observed one, late in autumn, that had been 
stimulated by the mildness of the weather to ex- 
pand its fruit buds, which: were almost as numer- 
ousas those of the peach The fruit is represen- 
ted tobe black and remarkably sweet. I have 
spoken for a small quantity of seed’to be saved 
next summer, which I intend to offer to W. W. 
B., as a slight testimonial of respect for the lau- 
dable zeal he has displayed in favor of the silk 
culture. —. car AY TSG. PB. 
Beawerdam, Va., 3d mo. 26, 1836. 





[From the Maine Farmer.] 
BUTTER. 

Mr. Holmes:—As great improvements may be 
made in the quality as well as quantity of butter 
from the same milk, by some variation from the 
common mode of managing the milk—I have 
therefore made some extracts from a valuable 
English publication in my possession, entitled a 
Complete History of Modern Agriculture, by R. 
W. Dickson, M. D. 
ist Exp. Several large tea cups exactly sim- 
ilar in size and shape were filled at regular in- 
tervals, the last being filled with the dregs of the 
milk. Fromsome cows the quantity of cream 
obtained from the last drawn cup, exceeded that 
from the first in the proportion of sixteen to 
one. *; 
2d. The difference in quality was greater than 
the difference in quantity. Inthe first cup the 
cream was a thin tongh film, and very white, but 
in the last of a thick buteracious consistence, and 
of a glowing richness of color, that no other 
kind of cream is found to po-sess. 
$d. The difference inthe quality ofthe milk 
was perhapsstill greater than either, in respect 
to the quantity or quality of the cream. In the 
first cup it was a thin bluish liqnid, as if a large 
portion of water had been mixed with ordinary 
milk; while in the last cup it wag of a thick con- 
sistence and yellow color, more resembling cream 
than milk both in taste and appearance. 
4th, The cream which frst rises.is richer in 
quality and greater in quantity than what rises in 


appearance; and it looks now as ifit had been. 












41 


‘eth. "Thigh milk always thro Sibi sath 


surface, thanmilk which is thinner, but the crs 
‘is of a richer quality; and if water ig added to 


that thick milk, it will afford dee rang 0: 
ter quantity of cream: than it would have done’ 
allowed to remain pure; but the quality at the 
pame time ‘is greatly, debased. ee 

6th. Milk which is’ ‘put into 2 pail or any other 
vessel and castied in'it any distance so as to be 
agitated and in part eatléd before it is put into 
the milk pans to settle for i never throws 
up so much nor so rich cream as if the same milk 
had been put into the milk pans directly after it 
was milked. bi at 
From the above it follows 
. Ist. That cows should be milked as near 

ai 
ing the agitation and cooling of the milk if pas- 
tures are near the Dairy, the cows are not heat- 
ed by driving. oa Be , oe 

2d. [tis highly injuriousto put the milk in! 
Dairies into rie vassal as itl milked, to hint n 
there until all the cows are milked before it is put 
into milk pans, and for an additional, réason to 
the agitation and cooling, that it mixes the bad 
with the good milk. cny 
Sd. The first drawn milk should be kept sep- 
arate from the last drawn as the qué of th 
butter will be improved in proportion to 
smallness of the proportion ofthe last drawn 
that is retained. nh : a A art 
4th. If the quality is only allnded to, it is not. 
only necessary the first fromthe last - 


the 


|drawn milk, but also to take nothing but 


cream that is first separated from. the-best milk, 
The remainder of the milk,..may be. either em- 
ployed in making sweet milk cheeses, or it may, 
be allowed to stand to throw up cream for mar. 
king butter. of an inferior quality. 

5th. According to the: preceding, the best but- 
ter could only be made with: economy in those. 
dairies where the manufacture of cheese is the 
principal object. In such dairies small portion of 
the last drawn milk should be set apart for but-. 


it isyet warm from the cow and perfectly sweet, 
and if only that portion of cream which rises dus, 
ring the 3 or 4 hours after milking is to be re-, 
served for butter, the rich milk which is left, af- 
ter the cream is separated, being still perfectly 
sweet, may be converied into cheese with as great 
advantage nearly as the newly-milked milk itself, 
9th. As purchasers would not be found want- 
ing to buy the fresh butter made in the manner 
above pointed out, at the price that would indem- 
nify the farmer for his trouble in making it, these 
hints are thrown up merely to. satisfy the curious 
in what way butter possessingthis superior de- .. 
gree of excellence may be obtained, but for the 
ordinary market, the writer is satisfied, from ex- 
perience and attentive observation, that if in ge- : 
neral about the first drawn half of the milk be ; 
separated at each milking, and the remainder 
only set up for producing cream, and if that milk. 
be allowed to stand to thraw up the whole of _ 
its cream,even till it begins sensibly to taste sour~ 








ity for manuring it. My attention has recent- 


a second equal portion of time, and the like 
difference in a third space of time, and so on. 


' ; 
a4 A pe Dantes 


as po: sible, and in addition to its prevent- 


ter, all the rest may be made into cheese while, « 


ish, and if that cream isafterwards carefully man- 
aged, thebutter thas obtained will be cf« Goality. 
greatly superior to whet can usually be t 
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at ma and its quantity not considerably less 
than if fhe whole of the milk hod beentreated a- 
like. This therefore is the practice that is thought 
most likely. to. suit the frugal farmer, as his but- 
crane of a superior quality, could be offered 
at.a-price that would always insure it a rapid 


Lg the preceding the following course is 
recommended to farmers, particularly those who 
have small dairies. Let a quantity of milk from 
the first drawing, sufficient for family use, inclu- 
ding thesupply of cream,be taken from the cows 
one farm, i set the remainder for cream to 
make butter for the market. It will take less 
time to convert such cream into butter, and the 
butter from such cream will be of a superior 
quality. 
. To satisfy myself of the differencein the milk 
inthe first and last drawn from the same cow, I 
me 4 tumbler nearly filled with first drawn milk, 
ing about an equal quantity from each teat— 
aisecond tumbler was then filled with about 
‘an. equal quantity, if any thing a little less of the 
last drawing, taking about an equal quantity 
from each teat.—The result was scarcely any 
‘eream from the first, and it could not be wellse- 
‘parated fromthe milk—The cream did not ex- 
ceed in weight $0 grains,and hardly any yellow 
particles in the cream—from the last drawing, 
‘there was 389 grains of cream, yellow and thick, 
The milk stood in the tumblers about 10 hours. 


C. V. 
_ Hallowel, June 17, 18386. 





From the Alexandria Gazette. 
BMIGRATION TO THE WEST. 


* Tamm pleased to see that the subject of impro- 
ving oor lands has enlisted some attention, and 
that a proper sense of its importance is beginning 
to be felt. Your correspondents will be justly 
entitled to thanks, if they succeed in exciting 
such an interest in the public mind as shall even- 
tually lead to action on this subject. 

“9 agree with your correspondents that much 


», may be done in the way of improvement, and 
- that concentrating our efforts is the surest way of 
~ gecomplishing this object. 


An association of 
leading farmers could not fail to have an influ- 
ence, and it would only be, at most an agreeable 
tax upon their scientific attainment and leisure. 
Whatever may be done, however, ought to be 
done with due consultation, and with a view to 
the permanency of the Society and a general dif- 
fusion of its usefulness. 
_. It cannot be denied that Agriculture is one of 
the leading interests of our country, and as it 
regards some parts of it, the principle depen- 
dence of the people. | will not undertake to 
aay that our situation is one of exclusive reliance 
Upon this interest, bat it is very certain that our 
ity and happiness are greatly involved in 
~ To promote it then, and to elevate it to the 
highest perfection to which it is capable of be- 
ing carried, ig the duty of every man, whether 
he considers his own interest or has philanthro- 
Py enoug!r to consult that of his neighbor. There 
are her views connected with this subject be- 
sides'thoge which merely relate to its pecuniary 
bearimg.. itis intimately identified with the an 
cial happiness aod moral elevation of the com- 








munity. Of what avail are our various institu- 
tions for the promotion of the moral interests of 
the people, if their temporal condition is a source 
of perpetual discontent ? Or, how can that peo- 
ple ever be happy whose labors are unrewar- 
ded and whose patience is worn out? It is this 
view of the subject, in my opinion, which will 
bring it home to the solicitude of those who 
have other accounts to settle with their conscien- 
ces beside those of dollars and cents. 


] look upon the loss of every virtuous and ac- 
tive citizen, whether by death or removal as a 
great drawback upon the interests of the com- 
munity in which he lived, to say nothing of the 
vacuum which is produced, by such loss, in his 
immediate family circle. It is not the least of 
the ends expected to be secured by an improved 
condition of our lands, that it will have the ef- 
fect to stay the rage of emigration by holding out 
tu the farmer a prospect, under all the circum- 
stances, equally as advantageous as any that can 
offer elsewhere. In pursuance of this end, it 
will be only necessary to convince him that go 
where he will he can effect nothing without in- 
dustry and economy: that by the unremitted 
exercise of these virtues here he can multiply 
his gains; that by a better system and a strict- 
er adherence to it, he can remove many of the 
difficulties which he before thought insurmount- 
able. In short it will be only necessary to 
point him to the prosperity of his neighbors and 
to explain to him the secret of their success. If 
this do not stir up within him the spirit of emu- 
lation and a desire to imitate their example. then 
the loss of such a man will be again to the com- 
munity, and the sooner they get clear of him the 
better. 

The very liberal prices which the commodi- 
ties of our country command and the moderate 
expense incurred in their transportation to mar- 
ket, are important pointsto be kept in view in 
comparing our situation with that of others. It 
will not do tosay that the western Jands are three 
times as productive as our own in market, and 
that it costs no more to get themthere. But 
this we know is not generally the case, and that 
the diminution in price and the additional cost 
of transportation to market will reduce their pro- 
ducts at least one third, and that by this means 
they stand in relation to us only os two to one. 
Suppose now, by the improvement which it is 
thonght our lands are susceptible of, which it is 
proposed to atfempt, they can be made to yield 
double the quantity they now do, a consummation 
by no means improbable, shall we not in a pecu- 
niary point of view be equally as well paid for 
our labor? But admit, forthe sake of having 
the sorriest side of the picture before us, that 
by no mode we may adopt, can our lands be 
brought to produce more than half as much a- 
gain as they doat present, still the superior health 
of our country, the advantages of a better socie- 
ty, the endearments of home, kindred and friends, 
and a thousand enjoyments which we should not 
find in the west, prependerate in our favor and 
make amends for the trifling deficiency of our 
crops. Besides, it should be remembered, that 
the west is not exempt from scenes of disappoint- 
ment, wretchedness and woe, but that human 
misery is as common there as here, and all who 














go thither have their fortunes to seek amidst inp 
minent. perils and disastérs. Before launching: 
therefore, upon so frightful a sea of experi 
as that of emigration, it becomes every indi 
ual to weigh well the consequences. hal 
Speaking of emigration reminds me of ani 

cident I was once an eye witness of, and w 

perhaps it may not be deemed ont of place 
to relate. I had been travelling in the “ far 
west,” not for the purposes of seeking a is 





tion on which to locate myself for life. but rath. 
er as atraveller, who after pursuing the bent.¢ 
his curiosity through a land represented as flows 
ing with milk and honey, was on his return to hig 
friends, with the fullest conviction from what he 
had seen, that with all its imperfections, there 
was no place like home. I had understood that 
a gentleman, formerly of my native county, wag. 
living ata short distance from where! made» 
stop, and I concluded as it was not much outgf 
my way, that! would call and see him. Accom 
dingly I set out for the residence of the emigran} 
with a desire to see how he was establishad, and 
to give him such inf rmation as I possessed ig 
relation to his old friends across the mountaing, 
I rode up to his premises about sun-set, my jour. 
ney for the previons two hours having been ag 
complished through a dense atmosphere of mog 
quitoes. I found my host engaged in repairing 
the fires that had been built around his dwelling 
at short distances, to protect the cattle from tig 
annoyances of this terrible insect: and it was sin. 
gular to one not accustomed to the sight, to s¢@ 
how well the dumb brutes understood this necesage 
ry precaution in their behalf. They walked to and 
fro through the spaces between the fires, lashing 
themselves with their brushes and rubbing po 
other as they passed, with an instinct altogether 
remarkable. After contemplating this scene {or 
some moments, I was ushered into the—not 
house—but log cabin of the emigrant, withs 
cordiality of manner that told me where he wag 
raised. He had been a resident of this spot for 
about three years,and after incessant toil and in-’ 
numerable vexations:-had succeeded in building 
the cabin in which he lived, and had cleared about 
ten acres of land. He had also got some stock 
around him, but the tormenting inflictions of the 
mosquitoes had so worried the cattle that their 
appearance indicated the greatest suffering. 
informed me that the purchase of his land and thé 
expenses of his family, some of whom had beet 
sick most of the time, together with the expen 
ses incurred in improvements on the place, 
exhausted his means and he was then without the’ 
ability to remove although he was anxious tod® 
so. The residence of our emigrant was five 
miles from any other human habitation, was ae 
cessible only by one wretched road,and was reir 
dered still more intolerable by the unpleasant 
notes of the whip-poor-wills and frogs,—his mow 
familiar acquaintance. And here, in this dreary 
solitude, cut off from society which they |} 
and by which they were beloved, dwelt as 

lent a man and as admirable a woman as ever for 
sook abundance and happiness at home, among’ 
their friends, to seek them in a fuller measure; @® 
broad among strangers. He was of 
connexions, had received a good 





studied law for a considerable time with a vi 
making it a profession; but distrusting his abilisi#h 
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' tasy to form new friendships to supply the place 





és: the pursuit hackneyed and overdone, 


‘and its ranks filled up with a doubtful admixture 
of materials, he determined like a wise man, to 
embrace the profession of his fathers and follow 
the plough fora living. He married a beautiful 
and excellent girl, was in a thriving way in the 
neighborhood in which he was born, and with 
his application and economy, would, no doubt, 
have succeeded to wealth. But the emigrating 
mania broke out in his neighborhood, and he fell 
a victim to it. He sold out and with two or three 
others bent his way to the land of promise. 
Three years had now rolled around since his de- 
re from’ home, and he assured me that the 
whole period had been one of sickness and dis- 
appointment. He had not despaired, for he was 
not of a temperament to despair, but he had lost 
much of the natural cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion, was driven, by necessity, into a sort of sto- 
ieal school of philosphy, thought the world by 
no means poetical, but a plain matter of fact con- 
cern, and that ‘part of it called “the west,” in 
icular, not the thing it was cracked up to be. 
Pe fact, our hero was in the “ sear and yellow 
leaf,” not of years, but feeling; and it was in 
some mood as this, while setting at table on the 
second afternoon of my arrival, that our conver- 
sation turned upon home and the thousand de- 
lightful associations connected with it, “We 
have not found things turn out as we expected,” 
said the emigrant in a subdued tone, “but we must 
bear with them and hope for something better for 
the future—it is a long lane that has no wrn, and 
onr prospects may yet brighten up and leave us 
nothing to be sorry for.” "* They pa brighten 
up,” said the wife, “but it will only be when 
you and I are in the grave; or too old to enjoy 
them. What prospects have we here in this wil- 
derness, deprived even of the sight, much less of 
the friendly intercourse of neighbors, that can 
compensate for the sacrifices we have made and 
the sufferings we have endure? What power is 
there in wealth, even suppose it attainable, or in 
honors, suppose these to be showered upon our 
house, that can make the heart glad that yearns 
for its kindred and longs to go back to its own 
liome and the home of its earliest and dearest as- 
sociates? Yes, our progpects may brighten, we 
may not always be as we are, without neighbors 
and the pleasures of society, but we shall always 
have something to be sorry for, while the friends 
we loved and scenes we delighted in, are stricken 
from our sight and no more to be enjoyed forev- 
er.” Here her articulation became obstructed,— 
her heart was full—and she gave way toa flood 
of tears. As soon as! could wipe away a little 
drop that had gathered in my own eye, in spite of 
all I could do, | turned to look at our philosopher 
—but there was nothing of the stoic in him—his 
vissions of wealth and all his anticipations of the 
future, ‘had suddenly given way before the simple 
but effecting eloquence of his wife—he melted to 
tears 


- And thus it will ever be so long as the feelings 
remain uncorrupted—-the heart has its deman 8, 
and they must be satisfied,—and unless they are, 
the world and all its blandishments are as “ soun- 
ding brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Nor is it so 


The scenes that begun, and the associations 
that cemented them are no longer present to. the 
senses, and wanting thése disinterested and indis- 
soluble features, our after attachments are general- 
ly any thing but of the heart. There are persons 
it is true, to whom one place is as dear as anoth- 
er, and who care but little for any one else, so that 
all goes smvothly with themselves. Such persons 
are to be pitied—they are as strangers, in the 
world; do not rest upon its green sputs, drink 
not at its most refreshing fountains, pass the rich- 
est enjoyments by unheeded, live uncared for, and 
die unwept. It was suid by a pious old genueman 
that if he were condemned toa solitary exile in 
some remote island of the sea, and were to in- 
dulge in a single request, that request would be for 
his Bible. “You might carry your Bible with 
you,” said his son, “ but I would swap it fora dog 
or any living thing that I could teach to love me 
and share in the dreariness of my abode.” ‘This 
might be accounted infidelity by some, but others 
would call it nature, speaking directly from the 
heart. 

The picture Ihave attempted to sketch above 
is not an individual case, standing out as an ex- 


or imprudent conduct of the emigrant—it will 
serve, with some extenuation, perhaps, as a tole- 
rably correct portrait of the sate of all who aban- 
don kindred, home, friends and comfort, with the 
hope of being reimbursed for the sacrifice by the 
much exaggerated advantages of the west. The 
writer of this has met with many in the west who 
went there with expectations that have never 
been realized. Some, indeed, fie-has seéh, who, 
in their worldly accumulations, had reasons to 
be satisfied, but they were not,and held them- 
selves as a sort of sojourners there, with the flat- 
tering but. delusive hope of returning, loaded 
with wealth, to the never forgotten land of their 


childhood. 
HOMESTEAD. 
Fairfax Co. Va., May 18, 1886. 





Price or Cocoons.—In our January number 
we had an article on the “price of making co- 
coons,” in which we stated that a silk-grower 
of Mansfield was ready to contract for “making,” 
cocoons at $1 a bushel. We supposed no per- 
son could mistake our meaning; but it seems a 
correspondent of the New England Farmer un- 
derstood usto say the offer was to “furnish” 
them at that price, for in this manner he mis- 
quotes our language. Had he read the article, 
as originally published, he could but have seen 
that we alluded to the price of m»king on con- 
tract, having the foliage, &c. furnished, and not 
to furnishing the manufacturer with them from 
the product of his own trees. The correspon- 
dent affects to doubt the “correctness of the pro- 
position,” and “to test’, it offers $2 for 3000 
bushels, [$2 a bushel we presume] to be deliy- 
ered atthe Farmer office any time in the present 
year.” It is probably known to the writer that 
cocoons have been selling through the season 
at $3 a bushel, and that it is expected they will 
adwance 25 or $0 per cent. the coming season. 
Usder these circumstances, he can hardly ex- 
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GF These 3 are ~Mowpar. 
mR PMRROMRE a 
ANS, W Peeerssecoveses bs ' 
Carin, on the WE, Woes ntkadni }00\bs, , . "5 
Conn, Ferd seer decerecieveses bushe!. bin > 9Q1 
Co sais Peerereresereeece “ — 
TTON irginia, eeeererveseveres —— 
’ North Caro: pe : oe 
hist en Co eererssoreerers $ Y ngaes 
FPLAXORED, -0s0cysohecseeescodaces oct: scald he 4 
Firova&Mear—Best wh. wh’tfam.| barre},| 8:00) 8 50 
Do. do. baker’s..+++ hd 136 8.00 
Do. do. Superfine,.... “ | 700) 7265 
SuperHow. st. in goodde’d|  « 7 75) 800 
ss * ‘wagon price,|  « 6 75) 6 87 
aa ve rn age P: ete ae ——_ oe . 
e (Ce Oereevecceronse| “66 —=— 6 
Seqeneie, \padtters & s ’ 75 8 00 
CO, ceresveer reste rseseses “ —_ 
Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds./ tihd. | ——j 19 50 
do. in bbls. bbl. —_| 437 
Grass Szeps, red Clover, .....++- 4 5 00 
Timothy(herds of the north)| «| 99°75}. 3-00 
- 
“as. 
















Tall ineadow Oat,.....s.-+4 3 “ae 
Herds, OF Fed tOP,++sicevess } © +4 
Hay, in bulk, eoeee eeerrereceseoess ton amas 20 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..-.+.. a 
a a ‘ — rotted, .+».4) * ‘t8 
OGSE, ON TNE NOOO, +ecccccevccccese! 5 7 75 8.50 
; Slaughtered,.++.+see+00+ m3 aed a 
Hors—first BOF, ccrccvcecveveceees pound. > es 
BECONG, oesecccsvencaveceses “ — 
refuse, eorererercereccccece “ —— 
Lime, Ceoeeercorecevocosecovccooes DUSHel.| f | $7 
Mustarp Seep, Domestic,..... oo] 64 — — 
Oats, eeeee SOOM ee wees eeeeeeeeeeee “ 46 
Peas, red e OC, sovrccrececseccssees bushel. — — 
Blac OVO, ocoverccesscvcece “s 1 ——— 
ptt eeeereeerebesesesoes 6 —f 
Paster Panis, in the stone,......| ton. | ——| 3 25 
Gro p °F eeteees barrel. 1 50 — 
_— CaRista Beaw,ss+ssecsees bushel.| ——| «— 
AGE, ceeee Oe e oe oereerereeeeateee 8 a 
Rye, - ereveeeee Pee eeereereteeses aricy 96 7 
Susquehanneh, Ms —_—_ — 
ToBAcco, crop, COMMON,++++++++++|100Jbe| 4 5 00 
‘* brown and red,-...| 5 7 00 
ee i p teeeeeoers 66 7 9 00 , 
“ wrappery, suitable} “ 0% 
for FB cecoce, .% 5 10 
‘© yellow and red,...| * 6 8.00 ~ 
** good yellow,. ++.) 8 12.90 
fine yellow,-+..0,.| . | 12 i 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| “ | 4 60 
“ground eah ax 5 00), 8 00 
Virginia, ..sse-eseceeee | & 1. 7.00).14 00 
Kentucky, «++...s..00.6] J 8 00| 14 00 
Wurar, white, .-- overs eeeesoeee oe | et. 17 
Wausaey, Ist pf. inbbis..-s+6 ) 35 
; uP in hhds...+s 334 
‘6 wagon pri er 
Wacown Fazicnu7s, h P| irgh,- 100 Ibs —— 
‘0 “ aie 
’ unwash 
Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,... 30 32 
Full Merino,.+++++++++++ 4 30 
Three foartha Merino,..+++3 ' 28 
One half BOcceccesecs 45/24 26 
gee ee reeerreresesesete 
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"BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
eit” — ) PER. | FROM, 
“Apres, -ccceseerecsseseccevconess barrel. anam 


Bacon, ace rey Balt. oured»+--lpound.| 1 
‘ ‘ ’ wees ehDe-soscee Ld 2 
ose eed@ececeree 14 


* in Ibs. & half ibs. 4 
1 eeeeeeeererererorere 
> ss ene OT ARETE barrel. 
ves, three to six weeks old-!--| each. 
gga) ere Seeeeeeet eeeeeee re 
Coaw Mast, forfamily use,.....+. 100Ibs. 
Cuor Rrz, Cee teeeseerererees “ 
HaGs,.sroccercreverccsrevecccscecs dozen. 
Fisu, Shad, . 4 Susquehanna, | barrel. 
o. “ 
Herrings, salted, No. 1, “ 
Mackerel, No. 1, $8...—-No. 3 a 
cwt. 
pound. 
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BANK NOTE TABLE. | 
Qorrected for the Parmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- 


THE FARMER AND{GARDENER. 


chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, 


o. 94, corner of 


‘Baltimore and North streets. 





OU. B. Bank, .....+-+++epar 
Branch at Baltimore,..--do 


Branc 
MARYLAND. 
Banks in Baltimore,...--par 


Tyee sorcerers a 


4 cecevossccecceeGO 


neter, epehesecccccOl 


VIRGINIA. 
Farmers Bank of Virginiata? 


4 _ of Virginia,...,...++.do 


Branch at Fredericksburg do 
Petorsburg,.++++++.00++++d0 
Norfolk,..... cecsee sees do 
\Winchester,.....++ 
Lynchburg, 


Farmers’ Bank of Mary'd, do) Danville, 


et Pers a 
Metal g.d<cesces-s8h 


pessesereseree GO 


RICT. 
Washington, 
Georgeto Banks, 4. 


wn, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Philadelphia,....--.++++-- a 
Chambersburg,...--+++++» 5a) 
Gett IE secepeseserer ed Ol 


gr teeeeroveres 


C) 
Bank of the Valiey,.... 
Branch at Romney,..... 1 

Do. Charlestown, 

Do. Leesburg, 
Wheeling Banke, .... 3104 
Ohio Banks, generally 304 
New Jersey Hanks gen. 1422 
'New York City, fa 
iNew York State,... . 2403 
\Massachusetts,......, 2a2} 
Connecticut, 

New Hampshire,.... 
'Maine, 


Vork,....+. secccceeees sda hode Island 


OtherPennsy]vania ks. 1402 


Delaware [under $5]....3a4 
Do. [over 5] 
Mich 


‘North Carolina, .... .é 


‘Georgia, 


3ia4 
New Orleans 





Banks, . 
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DALE'S NEW H 


YBRID TURNIP. _ 


subscriber now offers to the agriculturists a new 


and decided! 
ed R. Date, 
» Scotland. 


super or 


variety of Turnip, originat- 


. an intelligent farmer, near Edin- 
whe thus sual 


of its superior quality. 


“It was obtained by unwearicd attention in crossing the 


Swedish or Ruta 

flavor to the Ruta Baga 
it is as rapid in’its growth as 
it includes the great desidera 
per variety of the turnip, wh 


Turnip; it is superior in size and 
3; is closer and finer in texture ; 


the white flat turnip. In fact 
tum in the selection ofa pro- 
ich is t6 obtain the greatest 


possible weight at a given expense of manure. This va- 
riety seems to be more adapted to this end than any other 


sort introduced. 
any of 


It will-be found superior in quality to 
the white field Turnips, and keeps longer than a- 


b 4 them, and very near as longas the Ruta Baga— 
color is yellow—the shape oblong.” Price 25 cents 


per ounce. season for 


jaly 5 2 


mowing S at hand. 
__ R. SINCLAIR, Jr. 
Light near Pratt st. wharf. 








consi ome i. NTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
ccount of sale o ported stock — difficul' ies of import- 
stock—remarks on the cultivation of Ternipt-connel, 


per and elfects—Essa 


on th It 
barrenness in auiwbatilen thon ny ay Berta ay 


y on the culture of the 


Chinese Mulberry—Essay on the best mode of i 
batter and managing a dairy—Emigration to and bard 


in the W. of 
ships ee cocogns— 


prices current—ad- 


South Carolina, ... . .3a34 - 


THE SILK MANUAL. 
UST published and for sale Sinclair & Moore and 
J Robt. Sintlair, ety Agricultural Re- 
pository, Light near Pratt street, 


ore, & 
Manual of the Silk Culture, in which plain instractions 
are laid down for the culture of the Mulberry, the feeding 


of the Silk worms, management of the reeling, 


inning and d of the Silk. In fine, it is & perfect 
Manual and fs. bd every of the business. 
The rules are arranged in so plain and methodical a man- 
ner that every one can understand them,and by a very few 
hours attention become master of the business. It isclearly 
demonsttated in this Manual, that large upwards of 
$500 may be netted from an acre in the Luccned it is 
a singular fact connected with the Mulberry as adapted 
to the making of Silk, that poor dry, sandy, or gravelly 
land suits it best, the fabric made from worms fed on leaves 
raised on such soil, being greatly superior in elasticity and 
richness of gloss to those grown on rich grounds. 

Price—per copy, 50 cents. 

Liberal discounts made to the trade. 


AGRICULTURAL AGENCY in Philadelphia 
(No. 5, Sourn Firtu-stReet.) 
HE Subscriber continues to purchase and sell on 
commission, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Asses, and other 
domestic animals of choice breeds or qualities, suitable 
for breeders. 
He has now on register for sale, the following animals, 


viz: 
VERY VALUABLE SWINE. 

Ore boar and three sows, of the genuine Norfolk thin 
rined breed, one year old and upwards. 

Also, five sows and four boars of the Philadelphia white 
breed—some nine and the rest twelve months old. Most 
of the sows of both kinks are supposed to be in pig. 

Price twe've and a half cents per pound. 

FIRST RATE JACKS AND JENNETS. 

Two Jacks and three Jennets, of the largest size and 
best blood, of geod ages, and remarkable fine breeders.— 
The Jacks are near 14 hands high, and the Jennets 13 
hands and upwards. Two of the Jennets are in foal by 
an imported Maltese Jack, full 14 hands high. Besides 
these, which are euch animals as can seldom be obtained, 
the subscriber can at all times procure to order good Jacks 
and Jennets at fair prices. 

CHOICE CATTLE. 

Several bulls, cows and hoifers, of the Improved Dar- 
ham Short Horn breed, with indisputable and excellent 
pedigrees, are for sale at prices much below those recent- 
ly obtained in this vicinity for animals in no respect bet- 


MERINO AND BAKEWELL SHEEP. 

The subscriber has made ample arrangements to meet 
this summer the numerous demands upon him for choice 
breeders of the above kinds. 

All orders sent him early, say previous to the first of 
August next, will be filled promptly from the best flocks 
in this region, which are believed to be equal to any in 


the Union. 
SHORT WHEAT. 

The subscriber is sole agent for the sale of this year’s 
crop of this most ex!raordinary variety of Polish wheat, 
for a description of which see Farmer & Gardener, vol. 2, 
psge 164. Price $5 bushel. Orders must be forward- 
ed before the end of July, and the wheat must be paid 
for on delivery. 

Ail le'ters not containing orders ought to be post pole 

, 





and directed to J. IRIVIN HITCHCOC 
june } eow3t Philadelphia. 


LARGE WHITE FLAT TURNIP SEED, &c. 
; Grown 1836. 
Phe subscriber has now the pleasure to offer for sale a 
superior lotof WHITE FLAT TURNIP seed, raised 
the present season by Robert Sinclair,Senr. from selected 
roots of the finest qualify; the continued care for the last 
ten years, to preserve this article genuine, causes it to 
continue unrivalled. 

It. is recommended “to sow the seed about the 25th Au- 
gust, on new cleared land, or well tilled clay or loam. 
Quantity of seed ired to crop one acre of ground, 4 
to 14 lb.; if the latter quantity issown it will be necewa- 
ry to cross the plants with a harrow, after which follow 
with hoes, leaving the plants about !2 inches apart.” 





Mee, 


— Buly. 12, 16 
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erops in the “Farmer and Gardener,” issued on 
inst. Price ¢1 per lb, and @ liberal discount to ¢ 
who to sell ‘ ; 
Also, early round Dutch Turnip Seed, Norfolk 
white, white Tankard, yellow Ballock, Rota Bags, 
Dale's new Seeds, at 75 cents a $2 pes 
Picxume Cuccomser Seep of the best sorts, Fas 
Brussels’ Sprouts ; Lettuce of various sorts, among’ 
are brown Datch ; large white and Cilicigaa, 
three most esteemed sorts, YELLOW TURNIP, 
ie BLUE CURLED GERTOR, or DELAW, 

,, & superior sort, o sowing—both of 
articles were raised by Robert Sinelotr, Senr., e 
usual care, from plants selected expressly for the: 
pose. R. SINCLAI 

July 5. Light near Pratt street 


FIELD & GARDEN SEEDS, ke. 
WARRANTED GROWTH, 1835. . ~ 
t be subscriber has just received and is now ¢ 
large and superior assortment of cakpEw 
riz_pseeds, growth 1835. k 
All those seeds which can be raised to advantage 
country, are saved by careful seed raisers at the 
Seed Gardens, near this city. Seeds which are 
cessary to import are principally from the south of 
where they become so well matured, that their y 
preserved much longer than those obtained from 
mid climate of England. zy 
Of the endless variety of Cabbages, Lettuce, Peas, Bam 
Cucumbers, &c., none are retai but such as are 
to be truly excellent. ’ 
The most prominent seeds received, and in 
250 bushels Garden Peas of various sorts. 
95 bushels Dwarf and Pole Beans. ; 
2000 lbs. Cabbage Seeds. About 35 fine sorts, ag 
which are the Scotch Early York, London Battersea, 
Dutch, Globe Savoy, Early Harvest, &c Fe 
150 lbs. Cucumber seed, about 12 sorts, among whid 
are Keene's Long Green, Long Green Turkey, &c, 
1800 Ibs. Radish seeds—principally of Short top Sean, 
Yellow and Red Turnip. a 
300 Ibs. Beet and Mangel wurzel seed. , 
50 lbs. Green Curled Borecole, or Scotch Kale, pom 
curled— blue curled, &c. : 
35 lbs. Cauliflower and Brocoli—best European sorly, 
200 Ibs. Carrot seed—for garden and field. 
75 lbs. Lettuce seed—the curled Silecia, large while 
Lazy, brown Dutch and Malta, are best sorts, the lait 
particularly fine for forcing. 
270lbs. Onion seed—several Frenchand American 
“ ———o anetees seed, Tomato, Egg plant, 
lack and Orange Solsafy, Spinach, Peppers, Ockra, 
Leck, Cress, Celery, Endive. rs : 
FiELD SEED. 
60 bush. English and Italian Rye grass seed. 
50 do Green Stoard grass, for yards, &c. 
1,2000bs. Scarlet Trefoil or clover, Trifolium Incermahe 
800 lbs. Lucerne or French clover. £ 
50 bush. English and Poland oats. 
250 lbs. Skinless or Huskless oats—new —great 
150 bush. best English and American Early Pi , 
100 lbs. Gama Grass seed —this grass bears cutting 
ry }& days, and of course the product is immense. ~~ 
50 bush. White and Yellow Field corn. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. Seedamas, 
Light st. near Pratt _ 
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A DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. » 


HE Editor of the Farmer and Gardener has forma, 
at his residence about two miles from Baltimom 
the Philadelphia Turnpike road, a white bull witht 
spots about the head and neck. He is full blooded ' 
of the improved short horn breed; has given many” 
evidences of his capacity for service, his calves beigg# 
and of the most superior in points. His price is $e” 
iy ll a . 


—— 1 Sd 
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DURHAM & DEVON CATTLE, «.9" 
rime animals of the above breeds always for 
the editor of this paper. une 








Printed by Sands & Neilson, N. E. ¢ 








For farther information relative to preparation of seed, 
cultivation, &c., see ir'’s remarks on Turnip 


Charles and Market streets. 
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